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PREFATORY NOTE 

The two papers which make up the body of 
this little book are here reprinted, one from the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and the other from the 
Century, They present two aspects of the same 
subject ; and they are the result of the same im- 
pulse, — a desire to set down simply a few hints 
for those who are seeking to get at some of the 
fundamental principles of the difficult art of speech- 
making. Hints they are and no more ; and what 
value they may have is due to the fact that they 
are the result of the writer's own struggles to dis- 
cover how he himself could say in public what he 
had to say without ignominious failure. 

In the appendix will be found some practical 
advice by other writers. The suggestions of the 
late Professor Churchill appeared originally in the 

[7] 



PREFATORY NOTE 

Club-Woman^ and are here reprinted by permis- 
sion of the editor. Miss Helen M. Winslow. Mr. 
B. F. Hughes has kindly allowed me to extract 
some notes from an article of his in Lippincotf s 
Magazine, And my thanks are also due to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, who has accorded me the privilege 
of republishing the very valuable Open Letter which 
he contributed several years ago to the Outlook. 

' B. M. 
Columbia University, 
January i, 1901. 
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The Four Ways of 
. Delivering an Address 



THE FOUR WAYS OF 
DEUVERING AN ADDRESS 

I 

THERE are th^isc who hold 
that the invention of print- 
ing sou^nded the knell of the 
noble art of oratory, and that he is little 
better than foolish who seeks now to in- 
fluence others by the human voice, the 
range of which cannot but be strictly 
limited, when h« can have at his com- 
mand a megaphone like the modern 
newspaper, the range of which is im- 
meiise and indeterminate. There are 
others who maintain that mankimd is 
more intelligent than it wa«, better 
trained in thinking, less freakish in feel- 
[13] 



NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING 

ing, and that nowadays an orator must 
needs be narrowly logical and that he is 
therefore debarred from those appeals to 
emotion such as still move us strangely 
in some of the great speeches of the 
past. * Thus oratory is attacked on both 
sides, one storming-party seeking to 
explode it as an outworn anachronism, 
and the other insisting that if it be 
allowed to survive, it must renounce its 
old allegiance. 

The arguments of both classes «f 
these prophets of evil are specious. To 
the former group it may be suggested 
that the perfecting of the Krupp gun 
has not made the Colt revolver obso- 
lete. Because a man can reach a mil- 
lion in a newspaper, there is no reason 
why he should not also reach a thou- 
sand with a speech. The printed word 
is wide-spread, no doubt, but indirect, 
[14] 



NOTES ON SPEECH^MAKING 

impersonal, unimpressive, while the 
spoken word is direct, personal, almost 
hypnotic in its force. Furthermore, 
as it happens often, the very best way 
to arouse the reverberation of the press 
is to say what you have to say in a 
speech which the newspapers must 
needs report. To the latter group it 
suffices to say that while civilised man 
may be a little more intellectual than 
was his remote and probably arboreal 
ancestor, the time is not yet when he 
can resist assuredly every attack on 
his heart even when his head is un- 
convinced. It was a single perfervid 
address that brought to Mr. Bryan 
a nomination for president — and this 
a generation after the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates which tingle with feeling, it 
is true, but of which the core was 
serried argument always — and two 
[15] 



NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING 

generations after the Webster-Hayne 
debates, which were not without heat, 
indeed, but in which both combatants 
stood on solid fact and laid claim to 
severe logic. It may be admitted at 
once that the triumph of Mr. Bryan's 
improvisation was exceptional, and that 
emotionalism tends to disappear with 
the increasing wisdom of mankind and 
the strengthening of the human will. 
Even in the last century Burke's cast- 
ing down of the dagger on the floor of 
the House of Commons was felt to be 
theatrical, and it failed of its effect. In 
a speech the simplicity of conversation 
is relished, as of one man talking calmly 
with another and quietly giving reasons 
for the faith that is in him. Flowers of 
rhetoric no longer flourish in rank 
luxuriance, even if figures of speech 
have not wholly given place to statistics. 
[i6] 
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Although the wings of the orator 
have been clipped, and he is no longer 
encouraged to soar into the blue 
empyrean, but must keep his footing 
on the earth, never were more occasions 
offered to him for the exercise of his 
art. The spread of representative 
government has led the foremost men 
of many nations to study the secrets of 
oral persuasion. Mr. Reed is reported 
to have thanked heaven that the House 
of Representatives was not a delibera- 
tive body, setting himself in opposition 
to Bagehot, who declared that the duty 
of Parliament was to talk rather than 
to act — to thresh out a problem until 
the chaff had blown away, when it 
would be easy to see the action that 
ought to be taken. Even those to 
whom a scientific training has given a 
distaste for oratory and a distrust of it 
2 [17] 



NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING 

as an inferior weapon now only doubt- 
fully serviceable, are sometimes made 
to change opinion suddenly. Huxley, 
for instance, sprang forward to Darwin's 
defence at the memorable meeting of the' 
British Association at Oxford in i860, 
and he left his Episcopal opponent sore 
bruised. He wrote to Darwin that 
this experience had changed his " opinion 
as to the practical value of public speak- 
ing," and that from that time forth he 
would " carefully cultivate it." ^ 

Nor are congresses and parliaments 
and meetings of associations the sole 
opportunities offered to-day to the 
orator. There are also commence- 
ments and anniversaries and dedications 
of monuments, to say nothing of ad- 
dresses before societies, lectures before 

^ Huxley's letter will be found in the *Life of 
Darwin,' prepared by his son. 

[18] 
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clubs, and oiF-hand speeches after dinner. 
No man is now safe from a request to 
make a few remarks or to improve the 
occasion. Even those who have no 
natural bent toward the art are forced 
to study the principles on which it is 
based; and among them there must 
be many who — like the present writer 
— failed to avail themselves of such 
opportunities for self-improvement in 
debate as were open to them in youth, 
and who therefore arrived at man's 
estate without any practice in public 
speaking. 

It is for them that this little paper is 
written — by one of themselves, who is 
here setting down the simple results of 
his own efforts to escape open failure 
as a speaker. For one who is not a 
master of the craft to give advice may 
savour of impertinence, but his excuse 
[19] 
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must be that the needs of the mature 
novices whom he is addressing are 
neglected in most of the manuals of in- 
struction. No one is ever likely to be- 
come a great orator who has to learn how 
to speak in public after he has reached 
the age of thirty, when the muscles 
have hardened and the mind is less 
malleable ; but at least the ignominy 
of actual break-down may be avoided 
by taking thought and by accepting 
advice. 



[20] 



II 

Perhaps the very first lesson that 
needs to be learned is that speaking is 
an art — an art like reading and writ- 
ing ; and that, like them, it does not 
come by nature. Some of the ad- 
dresses we hear are so easy and seem- 
ingly so spontaneous that we suppose 
them to have cost no labour. We envy 
the speaker his possession of so precious 
a having, and we little suspect the toil, 
the resolution, and the energy that lie 
behind his apparent facility. What- 
ever an orator's natural endowment, he 
can excel only when he has carefully 
cultivated his gift, perhaps by practicg ^^" 
alone, perhaps by study of the masters, t. 
[21'] "^ ^'^"^^ 



NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING 

perhaps by both. If he is candid he 
will confess that true ease in speaking 

** , , . comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest who have learnt to dance." 

But he prefers generally to keep his 
preparation concealed, and to let his 
hearers believe that he can rely on the 
spur of the moment to urge his Pega- 
sus into the air. 

There are two entirely different sets 
of circumstances wherein a man may be 
called upon to speak in public. The 
first is when he has something to say. 
The second is when he has to say some- 
thing. The first is the more frequent, 
and it demands more consideration. 
The second is the more embarrassing, 
and it had best be discussed by itself. 

When a man has something to say 
and when he has an opportunity to say 

[22] 
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it, there are four methods of making a 
speech for him to select from. 

A. He may write out his address j 
and read it from a manuscript boldly / 
held in his hand. 

B. He may write out his remarks 
and commit them to memory. 

C. He may write out his opening 
words, his closing sentences, and such 
other salient passages as he wishes to 
make sure of, while extemporising the 
rest. 

D. He may extemporise the whole, 
appearing before the audience with no 
visible manuscript, and apparently talk- 
ing out of the fulness of his heart. 

Each of these methods has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. Each 
has points of superiority for certain 
occasions. Each requires about an 
equal expenditure of time and trouble. 
[23] 
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Whatever the method chosen, the 
[ speaker must make up his own mind, 
i first of all, as to just what it is he wishes 
i to get into the minds of his hearers. 
I He must decide on the best means of 
achieving this end. He must pick out 
, I his point of attack, mass his arguments, 
' and move straightforward to the assault. 
He may even have what he wishes to 
say clearly planned before he decides 
which of the four methods of speech- 
making he will employ. 



[24] 



Ill 

The first method is to write out his 
address and to read it from a manu- 
script boldly held in the hand. For 
an inexperienced and a timid speaker 
this is probably the most advisable, as 
it is the easiest. Its advantage is ob- 
vious ; the speech is ready ; and all the 
speaker has to do is to read it as best 
he can. Its disadvantage is equally 
obvious ; reading is not speaking ; and 
the reader loses the potent effect of 
looking at his hearers, and holding 
them with the impelling power of the 
eye. A reader can never get as inti- 
mate with an audience as a speaker can ; 
and to read when the audience is ex- 
[25] 
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peering an address seems roundabout 
to some and tedious. A colleague of 
mine at Columbia maintains that for a 
professor to read a lecture to his class 
is an insult to the printing-press. 

Yet there is much to be said in favour 
of the frank and open manuscript. On 
an important occasion, a dedication, for 
example, or a commemoration, a manu- 
script is the outward and visible sign 
of adequate preparation; its presence 
seems almost to be demanded by the 
dignity of the event. And the incon- 
veniences of a manuscript can be re- 
duced to a minimum by adopting a 
couple of simple devices, — by writing, 
not in the manner of the essay, but with 
the emphasis and rhythm of actual 
speech, and by a preparatory study of 
the manuscript until the reader is so 
familiar with it that the words fall trip- 
[26] 
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pingly from the tongue. When he is 
thus at home with what he has written, 
he can read with far more effect, for he 
need not keep his eyes glued to the 
paper, but can raise them to range 
over the audience, thus gaining one of 
the advantages of the speech actually 
spoken. A speaker who stumbles in 
the reading of his own manuscript, and 
who thus reveals that he has not yet 
taken the trouble to familiarise him- 
self with his own words, is a sorry spec- 
tacle, as wearisome as he is offensive. 

The second method is to write out 
the remarks you wish to make, and 
commit them to memory. This is the 
most difficult method of all ; and it has 
been employed successfully only by a 
few consummate masters of delivery. 
The result is disastrous if the hearers 
suspect that the speaker is relying on 
[27] 
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his memory and that his impassioned 
appeals have been prepared at leisure. 
Its chief disadvantages are the strain it 
imposes on the memory and the histri- 
onic power it requires to lend ease and 
lightness to what is really cut-and-dried. 
Its advantage is that in the hands of an 
accomplished craftsman who can write 
as he would like to speak, and who can 
deliver the prepared words as though 
they were the spontaneous generation 
of the moment, the orator can give to 
what seems an improvisation on the 
platform all the finish and the polish 
of the essay in the library. 

M. Francisque Sarcey tells us^ that 
the brilliant lectures of M.. Ernest 

* In his delightful and suggestive • Souvenirs 
d^Age Mur,* translated as * Recollections of Middle 
Life' (New York : Chas, Scribner's Sons). See cap. 
vii for the account of M. Legouve's methods. 

[28] 
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Legouve, the dramatist, are spoken 
without notes ; but that they have been 
written and studied and rehearsed like 
a comedy, in the production of which 
on the stage nothing is left to chance. 
Colonel Higginson records^ that after 
hearing the Phi Beta Kappa oration of 
Wendell Phillips, " in which he had so 
carried away a conservative and critical 
audience that they found themselves 
applauding tyrannicide before they 
knew it, I said to him, 'This could 
not have been written out beforehand,' 
and he said, * It is in type at the Ad- 
vertiser office ! ' " Plutarch preserves 
for us the interesting fact that when 

^ This anecdote is taken from the second essay 
in Col. Higg^nson^s < Hints on Writing and Speech- 
making* (New York : Longmans, Green, & Co.), — ^ 
an essay full of stimulating suggestions for all who 
wish to learn how to address an audience. 
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the friends of Catiline were on trial, 
" Caesar, then rising up to speak, made 
an oration (penned and premeditated 
before) in favour of lenity." 
'/ The third method is to write out 
-«i the salient passages and to extemporise 
the rest of the speech. This is really 
a compromise between the second 
method and the fourth. Its advantage 
is that it enables the speaker to make 
sure that he will say exactly what he 
wants to say, no more and no less. 
Its disadvantages are twofold ; it gives 
the memory work to do when the 
speaker needs the help of all his mental 
faculties, playing freely, if he is to hold 
the attention of the audience, and it 
puts an added strain on him to keep 
the tone of the passages spoken extem- 
pore on the same key as those deliv- 
ered memoriter, so that there shall not 
[30] 
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be a sharp break as he passes from 
one to the other. The effect is fatal if 
the attention of the audience is called 
to the point of junction. There is one 
prominent after-dinner speaker in New 
York who is always lightly colloquial 
when first he gets upon his feet, de- 
scending even to comic anecdotes and 
harmless personalities, but who at last 
— like an organist who pushes in one 
stop and pulls out another — soars sud- 
denly to a peroration stiff with lofty 
rhetoric. 

But there is no denying the popular- 
ity of this third method with speakers 
of the first rank, at whose hands its 
possibilities have been adroitly im- 
proved. John Bright used to write 
out certain parts of his more impor- 
tant speeches. So did Mr. Gladstone. 
Daniel Webster, a far greater orator 
[31] 
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than either of them, had stored his 
capacious memory with arguments and 
illustrations that might lie there for 
years ready for his use. The reply to 
Hayne was not written out before de- 
livery, either as a whole or in part, but 
it certainly contained more than one 
mighty passage the wording of which 
had been elaborately prepared against 
the long-awaited occasion. He told a 
friend that the famous figure of the 
British drum-beat "following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours " 
had come to him one summer evening 
at Quebec as the sunset gun was fired 
on the citadel, and that he had put it 
on paper at once, sitting on a cannon. 
Probably he did not think of it again 
until he utilised it impressively in his 
speech on Jackson's Protest. 
r^ The fourth method is to extemporise 
[32] 
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the whole speech, having no purple 
patches in the memory and no scroll 
of paper in the hand. This may seem 
to many the most difficult of the four ; 
but it is indubitably the best. In no 
other way can the speaker get the full 
benefit of a direct personal appeal, as 
of man to man, facing each other 
squarely. Thinking only of what he 
wants to say, he who makes an extem- 
pore speech can hold his hearers with 
the eye, dominating them with all the 
force and weight of his own personality, 
and exerting upon them an influence 
which may almost be called hypnotic. 

This sympathetic contact it is which 
gives to speaking without notes its 
overwhelming advantage over reading 
from manuscript and over reciting from 
memory. The sole disadvantage of 
this method is that it calls for far 
3 [33] 
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Stricter self-control. A man on his feet 
and talking freely, with no restraining 
manuscript, is often tempted to wander 
off and to digress, to linger and to 
joiter, to repeat himself again and again. 
!^he remedy for this is simple and 
irithin the reach of all ; it consists in 
bo thorough a preparation that the 
speaker, having discovered which is the 
shortest road to the point he is seeking, 
takes that unhesitatingly and cannot be 
turned aside into any byways, however 
alluring. There is no need that the 
auditors should be conscious of the 
firm skeleton of argument which sus- 
tains the words of the speaker ; but if 
this logical framework chance to be 
lacking, they will swiftly discover the 
feebleness of the speech. 

The supporting scaffold ought to be 
at once solid and simple. The speaker, 
C34] 
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having chosen the impression he wishes 
to produce, must limit his energy on 
that occasion to the production of that 
single impression. The sequence of 
points to be made, to be illustrated, and 
to be enforced, should be so obvious in 
his mind that they will float on the sur- 
face of his memory, to be seized with- 
out eflFort, one after another, in due 
order. Even a man who has no gift for 
oratory, no enthusiasm, no fervour, no 
magnetism, as it is called, can make a 
presentable figure on the platform if he 
rises knowing exactly what he wants to 
say, if he says that and no more, and if 
he sits down as soon as he has said it. 
But his failure will be total if he does 
not know what he wants to say, and if 
he talks forever in the vain hope of 
happening upon it by accident. 

[35] 



IV 

Dr. Lyman Abbott once told a cor- 
respondent ^ who asked for counsel that 
" the extemporaneous speech is apt to 
be ill-prepared, ill-digested, imperfectly 
thought out, repetitious, and sometimes 
to make up in * sound and fury signify- 
ing nothing' what it lacks in thought 
and in real and tempered feeling." 
Then he added that, on the other hand, 
when it is at its best, it is " more spon- 
taneous, more genuine, less artificial, 
more fervid . . . than the manuscript, 

1 This is taken from the admirable • Open Letter,* 
full of pregnant advice, which was originally pub- 
lished in the Outlook in answer to a correspondent, 
and which is reprinted by permission in the appen- 
dix (pp. 86—92). 

C36] 
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gaining in directness while it lacks in 
literary finish. The best manuscript 
address is the more admired ; the best 
extemporaneous address is the most 
effective." 

To this opinion Dr. Abbott appended 
a few practical suggestions from his own 
experience, advising the man who is in- 
vited to come before an audience, first, 
to ask himself this question : " What 
is the object of this speech? What 
end is it to serve ? What verdict is it 
to win? What result is it to accom- 
plish ? " Secondly, he is to make up 
his own mind as to the central idea of 
his speech : " What thought lodged in 
the mind of an auditor will best accom- 
plish the desired result ? " Thirdly, he 
is to resolve " this central thought into 
three or four propositions, the enforce- 
ment and illustration of which will serve 
[37] 
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to fasten in the minds of the hearers 
the central thought, and so secure the 
desired result." Fourthly, he must be 
ready with "some illustrations or con- 
crete statements of each one of these 
separate propositions." Finally, this 
preparatory labour having been com- 
pleted, the speaker, when he gets on his 
feet, should endeavour " on these lines 
of thought to win this result with this 
audience, exactly as one would endeav- 
our to win assent from an individual," 
speaking simply and conversationally, 
and " rising into the oratorical only as 
the excitement of the occasion and the 
attention of the audience produces spon- 
taneously the change." 

Perhaps the picking out of the object 

of the speech and its central thought 

and its successive illustrations can best 

be done during a brisk walk in the open 

[38] 
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air when the mind plays freely. But 
when this sequence of points is finally 
decided upon, then it is well to sit down 
at a desk and to put them in writing. 
This serves not only to fix in the mem- 
ory the divisions of the address, but a 
further purpose also ; for if the paper on 
which they were written be carried in 
the pocket when the speaker goes be- 
fore his audience, it will give him con- 
fidence and perhaps it may prevent a 
breakdown. The paper is not to be 
produced except in case of last necessity, 
and the spectators are never to suspect 
its existence; but the speaker himself 
knows that it is there to be consulted, 
if needs must. It is like a life-preserver 
out of sight under the berth, ready for 
use if the ship is sinking. 

In his account of the steps by which 
he taught himself to lecture — an ac- 
[39] 
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count as entertaining as it is instructive 
— M. Francisque Sarcey gives it as his 
opinion ^ that the one way to insure the 
success of a speech in public is to have 
made that speech many times to your- 
self in private. You must keep inces- 
santly thinking about your theme until 
you have a great deal more to say than 
you can possibly say in the time allotted 
to you. You must be full of your sub- 
ject, full to overflowing; and having 
planned what it is that you want to say, 
you must say it to yourself again and 
again, trying it this way and that, get- 
ting yourself familiar with it and inti- 
mate; but making no effort to polish 

* The French critic discussed rather the formal 
lecture than the briefer ofF-hand speech, but the same 
principles govern in both cases. See his 'Recollec- 
tions of Middle Life,* cap viii, < How to Lecture,* 
and cap ix, < How a Lecture is prepared.* 

[40] 
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your periods and resolutely refraining 
from all attempt to memorise any pas- 
sage. A gymnastic like this cannot but 
supple the muscles of the mind and 
encourage the spirit. 

Two or three winters ago a young 
literary man in New York was asked to 
address a society upon a subject with 
which his experience had made him un- 
usually familiar. He had had little or no 
practice in public speaking and he asked 
a friend for advice, whereupon M. Sar- 
cey's theory was expounded to him. It 
appealed to him and he resolved to put 
it in practice. He was expected to oc- 
cupy about forty minutes of the club's 
time ; and he had about a fortnight's 
notice. He outlined his argument and 
put it on paper, making his chain of 
reasoning as strong as he could, and its 
links as distinct. As it happened, it 

[41] ^: 
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used to take him about twenty minutes 
to walk from his house to his office ; and 
so as he went down-town every morning 
he mentally delivered the first half of 
his speech and as he came up-town in 
the afternoon he mentally delivered the 
second half. Long before the end of the 
fortnight he felt himself to be master of 
the situation; and when the appointed 
night arrived he went forth with confi- 
dence in his heart — and with the writ- 
ten outline in his pocket. The hidden 
paper saved him, since he stumbled ex- 
actly in the middle of his speech, just at 
the point where he used to arrive at his 
office. Without more than an instant's 
hesitation he took out his notes, glanced 
at them, and " got his cue," so to speak. 
Putting the paper back in his pocket, 
he went on to the end as he had been 
wont to do walking up-town. He knew 
• r [ 42 ] 
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both halves of his address ; it was only 
the hinge that was feeble — and this 
broke because, in his practice, he had 
put a day's hard work between the be- 
ginning of his speech and the end.^ 

^ Before leaving this division of the subject, at- 
tention must be called to an editorial article in the 
Outlook of June 20, 1896, — < Concerning Extem- 
pore Speaking,* — the final passages of which are as 
follows : — 

The advantage of the extempore address is that the speaker* s 
mind is in touch with the mind of his auditors. He is not 
occupied in thinking out his subject ; with that he has tho- 
roughly familiarised himself by much meditation. He b not 
occupied in recalling the form ; for that he depends on the in- 
spiration of the occasion. He is wholly occupied with the 
problem, how to get hb thought and his life into the thought 
and life of his auditors ; how to persuade them to believe what 
he believes, to enable them to see what he sees, to take the life ' 
which he has to offer to them. He it studying his audience. 
He sees their agreement or disagreement ; perceives his success 
or his failure : carries on a conversation with them ; gets their 
response from their eyes ; elaborates the truth which he sees they 
have not accepted, drops the truth which he sees they have ac- 
cepted. It is this penonal grappling with his auditors which 
constitutes the power of extemporaneous speech. For it these 
three things are indispensable : 

[43! 
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A clearly defined object to be attained. 

A clearly defined subject, by much meditation made a part 
of the speaker** life, carefully analysed and therefore capable of 
clear presentation. 

A mind wholly free for spontaneous action in expression, in 
present personal touch with the audience, not merely to which 
he is speaking, but with which he is converang. 

Other elements are desirable, veiy desirable, in extempore 
address. These are essential. 
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These four methods of speech-making 
— the manuscript read, the manuscript 
committed to memory, the combination 
of the extempore and memoriter, and 
the wholly extempore — have here been 
discussed on the assumption that the 
speaker had something to say. When, 
on the contrary, he rises to his feet 
merely because he has to say something, 
then only the fourth method is available, 
for under these circumstances he has 
rarely enough notice to avail himself of 
any one of the other three methods. 
It is not difficult to make a speech if 
you have something to say, but it is very 
difficult if you have merely to say 
[45] 
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something. Perhaps success is possible 
under these circumstances only by pre- 
tending to have something you really 
want to say ; and this at best is an un- 
worthy device of doubtful efficacy, since 
there is nothing auditors discover more 
swiftly than a lack of sincerity. 

Archbishop Magee declared that 
there were three classes of preachers : 
those you can listen to, those you can't 
listen to, and those you can't help listen- 
ing to. The man who speaks having 
nothing to say belongs in the second 
of these classes ; and therefore the one 
thing for him to do is to get through 
with it as soon as possible. The soul 
of wit is within every man's reach, and 
by a valiant effort brevity can be achieved 
even if one has nothing to say. A neat 
compliment to the preceding speaker, 
a little bit of flattery for the audience, 
[46] 
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a happy anecdote, a swelling common- 
place or two — and the trick is done. 

But the situation is desperate at best, 
and he is lucky who extricates himself 
without disgrace. He had best choke 
his good-nature and learn to resist temp- 
tation, remembering that addition to 
the Beatitudes which Lowell is said to 
have suggested : " Blessed is he who 
hath nothing to say — and cannot be 
persuaded to say it." 

(1898.) 
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The Real Secret of After- 
Dinner Oratory 



THE REAL SECRET OF 
AFTER-DINNER ORATORY 

I 

A FRIEND of mine considers it 
to be a most curious coinci- 
dence that the rise of after- 
dinner oratory in New York was almost 
simultaneous with the decline of negro 
minstrelsy. He is ready enough to 
admit that the banquet-hall is not the 
fit arena for the rushing magniloquence 
of Patrick Henry, but he holds also that 
it should not be a mere circus-ring for 
the idle capering of Joe Miller. He 
tells me that even at the reunions of 
the alumni of his college, where those 
present may be supposed to be every 
one a gentleman and a scholar, he is 
[SI] 
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annoyed to discover that not a few 
of the speakers vie with one another 
in stringing together cheap anecdotes 
wholly unrelated to the topic in hand ; 
and he declares that this is no better 
than the competitive grinning through 
a horse-collar which used to be an 
attraction in the country fairs of Merry 
England. He wishes absolutely to 
banish the anecdote from the festive 
board, on the ground that the man who 
is invited to address him has no right 
to substitute for the expected speech 
the recital of a leaf from an old jest- 
book. 

And here it seems to me that my 
justly irritated friend goes too far. 
Like many reformers, he urges total 
abstinence where all that is needed is 
moderation in use. The anecdote 
should be ancillary always ; it is a hand- 
[S«] 
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maiden to be summoned only when 
wanted. The comic $tory is a good 
servant, but a bad master. Only too 
true is it that some postprandial ad- 
dresses are so thin in theme, and so 
thick with jokes, that they resemble 
the peanut candy where you cannot 
see the candy for the peanuts, or (to 
put it only a little differently) where 
you cannot catch the thought for the 
chestnuts. The man who habitually 
makes a speech of this sort is wont to 
think of himself as a wit ; but, as Olivia 
says in Wycherley's play:^ "He a 
Wit ! hang him ; he *s only an Adopter 
of straggling Jests and fatherless Lam- 
poons : by the Credit of which he 
eats at good Tables, and so, like the 
barren Beggar-woman, lives by bor- 
rowed Children!" 

^ < The Plain Dealer,* act ii. scene i. 
CS3] 
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But in Its proper place the anecdote 
is excellent. Indeed, I once heard 
Lowell, that most expert and easy of 
speakers, declare that a good after- 
dinner speech ought to contain a plati- 
tude, a quotation, and an anecdote. 
He slyly admitted that no speaker 
need put himself out in seeking for a 
platitude, as, in all probability, that 
could be achieved without taking 
thought. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
with his customary ingenuity, has shown 
us how any one who has equipped him- 
self with one apt and adequate quota- 
tion is thrice armed, and ready for any 
cause. The author of the * Ingham 
Papers * suggested the carrying about 
in the memory of a line or two of res- 
onant Latin verse; and he explained 
how this could be fitted to half a dozen 
different occasions by artfully varied 
[54] 
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translations. Perhaps a scrap of verse 
in the vernacular, a couplet in our 
native tongue, might be made to serve 
as well, so long as it were doubtfully 
vague and loftily sonorous. 

Effective as the quotation may be 
when sustained and relieved by its 
accompanying platitude, its force is 
less than that of the anecdote adroitly 
chosen, unexpected in its unfolding, 
and having concealed in it a pungent 
pertinence revealing itself only at the 
very end. A single story, and one 
only, can thus affect the listeners; to 
add another would be to spoil this. 
Every parlor magician knows how dis- 
astrous it is to attempt the same trick 
twice. Unity of purpose lends weight 
to the words of the speaker who is will- 
ing to compact his' thought We are 
told that the five-minute speeches with 
[55] 
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which Judge Hoar year after year de- 
lighted the Harvard chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa contained "but one orig- 
inal idea, clearly stated, and but one 
fresh story, well told/' 

This is indeed a model to be ad- 
mired of all men ; yet how few of us 
will take the trouble of copying it! 
Concision is not a free gift ; it is to be 
won only by strenuous effort and reso- 
lute self-conquest. To ramble and 
amble along for half an hour, saying 
nothing in particular, is so much easier 
for most of us than it is to deliver a 
pregnant message in five or ten minutes. 
And if we have no message — why, 
then there is no need for us to stand 
and deliver. Utterly without excuse is 
he who, having nothing to say, insists 
on saying it at great length. We have 
all suffered helplessly under a speech 
[S6] 
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that is three quarters of an hour pass- 
ing a given point. Even the vanity 
of those guilty of these things ought 
not to blind them to the inattention of 
their hearers, the restlessness, the weari- 
ness. We Americans are too good- 
natured at times, too tolerant, else 
would a tedious speech meet with a 
swift and condign punishment. The 
British are less courteous. They inter- 
rupt promptly; they badger and they 
catcall. We sit silent, and writhe with- 
out shrieking, and at worst we steal 
away without protest ; but this is a last 
resort. He was obviously a novice 
who declared how it was that he knew 
his maiden lecture to be successful — 
"because more stayed in than went out." 
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II 

Wearisome as this vapid dribble of 
words can be, it is not so offensive to 
some of us as the equally empty speech 
which is merely a mosaic of stories 
supposed to be laughter-provoking. 
Judge Hoar made his point, and drove 
it home, because he had one thought 
and one anecdote ; but what wonder is 
it that they make no impression who 
have twenty anecdotes and no thought ? 
A hodgepodge of jests of all ages and 
of all countries, illustrating no theme, 
thrown together fortuitously, with the 
infelicity of a chance page of the patent- 
medicine almanac — what is this but 
the crackling of thorns under a pot ? 
Yet more than one man of genuine 
[58] 
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ability has of late descended thus to 
play the clown, going about from din- 
ner to dinner, ready to exchange repu- 
tation for notoriety if only he can " set 
the table in a roar/' It was a fit pun- 
ishment that befell one of them, a winter 
or two ago, who came late to a banquet, 
and was grieved to find that every jest 
of his fell flat. When he had made an 
end of speaking, he sorrowfully asked 
the man next to him what the mat- 
ter might be, and whether his stories 
were not good stories. "Ye-es," was 
the answer ; " they were good enough, 
I suppose ; but then, you see, the ear- 
lier speakers had told them all." 

The speaker who rambles and ambles 
along, saying nothing, and his fellow, 
the speaker who links jest to jest, say- 
ing little more, are both of them un- 
abashed in the presence of an audience. 
[59] 
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They are devoid of all shyness. They 
are well aware that they have " the gift 
of the gab " ; they rejoice in its posses- 
sion ; they lie in wait for occasions to 
display it. They have helped to give, 
foreigners the impression that every 
American is an oratorical revolver, ready 
with a few remarks whenever any chair- 
man may choose to pull the trigger. 
And yet there are Americans not a few 
to whom the making of an after-dinner 
speech is a most painful ordeal. When 
the public dinner was given to Charles 
Dickens in New York, on his first visit 
to America, Washington Irving was 
obviously the predestined presiding 
officer. Curtis tells us^ that Irving 
went about muttering : " I shall cer- 

1 In his delightful paper on Washington Irving in 
his < Literary and Social Essays ' (New York : Har- 
per & Brothers), pp. 270-271. 
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tainly break down ; I know I shall 
break down." When the dinner was 
eaten, and Irving arose to propose the 
health of Dickens, he began pleasantly 
and smoothly in two or three sentences ; 
then hesitated, stammered, smiled, and 
stopped ; tried in vain to begin again ; 
then gracefully gave it up, announced 
the toast, " Charles Dickens, the guest 
of the nation," and sank into his chair 
amid immense applause, whispering to 
his neighbour ; " There ! I told you I 
should break down, and I Ve done it." 
When Thackeray came, later, Irving 
** consented to preside at a dinner, if 
speeches were absolutely forbidden ; 
the condition was faithfully observed " 
(so Curtis records), " but it was the 
most extraordinary instance of American 
self-command on record." Thackeray 
himself had no fondness for after-dinner 
[6i] 
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Speaking, nor any great skill in the art. 
He used to complain humorously that 
he never could remember all the good 
things he had thought of in the cab ; 
and in * Philip ' he went so far as to 
express a hope that " a day will soon 
arrive (but I own, mind you, that I do 
not carve well) when we shall have the 
speeches done by a skilled waiter at a 
side-table, as we n Jw have the carving." 
Hawthorne was as uncomfortable on 
his feet as were Thackeray and Irving ; 
but his resolute will steeled him for the 
trial. When he dined with the Mayor 
of Liverpool, he was called upon after 
the toast of the United States. " Be- 
ing at bay, and with no alternative, I 
got upon my legs and made a response," 
he wrote in his note-book,^ appending 

1 Sec the * English Note-Books,' under date of 
August 15, 1853. 
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this comment : " Anybody may mate 
an after-dinner speech who will be con- 
tent to talk onward without saying any- 
thing. My speech was not more than 
two or three inches long; . . . but, 
being once started, I felt no embarrass- 
ment, and went through it as coolly as 
if I were going to be hanged." 

He also notes that his little speech 
was quite successfj||, " considering that 
I did not know a soul there, except the 
Mayor himself, and that I am wholly 
unpractised in all sorts of oratory, and 
that I had nothing to say." To each 
of these three considerations of Haw- 
thorne's it would be instructive to add 
a comment, for he spoke under a triple 
disadvantage. A speech cannot really 
be successful when the speaker has 
nothing to say. It is rarely successful 
unless he knows the tastes and the 
[63] 
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temper of those he is addressing. It 
can be successful only casually unless 
he has had some practice in the simpler 
sort of oratory. 

As to this last, Hawthorne himself 
records that he had difficulty in fitting 
his voice to the size of the room. 
Perhaps no American consul should 
be allowed to go to England until he 
had passed a non-competitive examina- 
tion in public speaking, since that is 
likely to be one of his chief tasks. 
Ambassadors are no longer sent abroad 
to lie for the benefit of their country, 
but to make speeches ; and consuls do 
their part also. Some sort of training- 
school might be attached to the State 
Department to impart instruction in 
this art ; and the government should 
issue its credentials to no one who had 
not mastered the rudiments, even if 
[64] 
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the full course' were not taken. A 
well-known British novelist told me 
once, in London, that his youngsters 
had recently come back from dancing- 
school in great excitement, because sev- 
eral of the Queen's grandchildren had 
just entered. "The little royalties take 
everything," it was explained ; " not 
merely dancing, and deportment, and 
how to enter a room — but how to 
lay a corner-stone, and how to turn 
round and bow to the people ! " 

Our ambassadors to the court of 
St. James should take everything ; but 
the consuls might be let oiF if they 
qualified simply as after-dinner speakers. 
At least they ought to have imparted 
to them the final secret of after-dinner 
speaking — a secret to be divined, in- 
deed, from an analysis of the triple 
drawback of which Hawthorne declared 
5 [65] 
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himself to be aware. Assuming that 
the man who is called to his feet after 
dinner can so control his voice as to be 
heard and understood, the secret of 
certain success lies in his having some- 
thing to say which he wants to say to 
that audience, and which that audience 
wants to hear from him. 
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Ill 

If the speaker has something to say 
that he really wants to say, then his 
interest in the subject will prove con- 
tagious. If he also has the tact to say 
this simply, briefly, brightly, unaffect- 
edly, and to stop promptly when he has 
said it, then he cannot fail. If, further, 
what he has to say happens to be some- 
thing that his hearers are anxious to 
be told, then his success is assured. 
If, at last, with all these advantages he 
has the added good fortune of hitting 
the temper of the audience, then what 
awaits him is little less than a triumph. 
There is an electrical contact instantly ; 
the circuit of sympathy is complete; 
and his hearers laugh at his lightest 
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jest, and thrill at his hint of an appeal 
to their higher feelings. 

Here is where gsgulanty is profita- 
ble ; for any gathering is glad to see a 
well-known man, and eager to listen to 
him. When Lowell made a speech in 
England, every one wanted to hear 
him, and he had always something he 
wanted to say — something that should 
bring out the kinship of England and 
America, while at the same time empha- 
sising the independence, the equality, 
and the dignity of the United States. 
For example, when the Incorporated 
Society of Authors gave a dinner to 
him and to the other American men of 
letters then in London, he took care to 
explain that the bitterness against the 
British which Tocqueville had percfeived 
in the United States in 1828, and which 
had been referred to by Mr. Bryce 
[68] 
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(who presided), was due to the impress- 
ment of American seamen, some fifteen 
hundred of whom were serving on 
board English ships when at last they 
were delivered. " These things should 
be remembered, not with resentment, 
but for enlightenment," said Lowell.^ 
" There may still be difficulties between 
the two countries that are serious, 
although none, I think, that good sense 
and good feeling cannot settle. I have 
been told often enough to remember 
that my countrymen are apt to think 
that they are always in the right — 
that they are apt to look at their own 
side of the question only. Now, this 

1 The full text of this speech will be found in the 
London Times of July 28, 1888 ; from which journal 
it was reprinted in a little volume of Lowell's reported 
addresses, 'American Ideas for English Readers* 
(Boston : J. G. Cupples & Co.). 
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characteristic tonducesi certainly to peace 
of mind and imperturbability of judg- 
ment, whatever other merits it may 
have." Then he paused a moment, 
and dryly added : " I am sure I don't 
know^^-where we got it — do you ? " 
And in a moment the laughing applause 
proved to him that the shaft had gone 
home — a most felicitous exarhple, also, 
of the value of ackoit under-statement 
It was an illustration, furthermore, of 
the truth that, useful as humour may be, 
good-humour is even more useful. 
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IV 

The pleasant impression which a pub- 
lic dinner should leave in the memories 
of those who have attended it j^ill be 
due in part, no doubt, to the wit and 
the eloquence of the several speakers ; 
but I think it is even more dependent 
upon the judgment of the committee in 
charge, and upon the decision of char- 
acter possessed by the presiding officer. 
It matters little how goo d the s^t^chtsL^y^ 
are, if they are too many and too long. 
At a dinner in New York, a year or 
two ago, a senator of the United States 
spoke for two hours. At another 
dinner in New York, a little later, 
[71] 
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there were fourteen toasts announced; 
and the inexperienced chairman rashly 
allowed two unexpected guests of 
distinction to talk each for half an 
hour. 

^^.^JFive toasts, or six at the most — this 
is tHe^imit of enjoyment; and every 
one who is asked to respond to a toast 
should be requested not to exceed 
fifteen minutes -^ with a leaning on 
the side of mercy. — A program like 
this makes possible an intercalary ad- 
dress from a distinguished man discov- 
ered at one of the tables. If there are 
six speakers, and each takes the full 
limit of time allotted to him, and the 
presiding officer has risen sharply at 
nine o'clock, then the party can break 
up at eleven, amused and enlightened, 
it may be, but certainly not bored be- 
yond bearing. 

[72] 
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While Irving and Thackeray and 
Hawthorne were among those who 
dreaded the public dinner, Scott en- 
joyed such feasts, and made a good 
figure at them, not as a speaker only, 
but in the more exalted and arduous 
position of presiding officer. It was at 
a theatrical dinner which was given in 
Edinburgh in 1827, and over which he 
presided, that he first formally acknowl- 
edged the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. In his * Journal ' Scott re- 
cords his agreement to act as chairman 
at this banquet, and he adds that to 
preside was "a situation in which I 
have been rather felicitous, not by 
much superiority of art or wisdom, far 
less of eloquence ; but by two or three 
simple rules : 

" I J/. Always hurry the bottle round 
for five or six rounds, without pros- 
[73] 
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ing yourself or permitting others to 
prose. . . . 

" 2nd. Push on, keep moving, as 
Toung Rapid^ says. Do not think of 
saying fine things. . . . You will find 
people satisfied with wonderfully indif- 
ferent jokes, if you can but hit the 
taste of the company, which depends 
much on its character. • • • 

" S^dly. When you have drunk a few 
glasses to play the good-fellow and 
banish modesty (if you are unlucky 
enough to have such a troublesome 
companion), then beware of the cup 
too much. . . . ,^-N 

" Lastly. Always speak short. . . ." 

For the more sober taste of to-day 
Scott's rules are a littie too redolent of 
the rollicking conviviality of " 't is 

1 A character in Morton* s comedy 'Cure for a 
Heartache.* 
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seventy years since" ; but they are 
otherwise as sound as when he set them 
down, and they bear witness still to the 
shrewd common-sense which was ever 
one of his most marked characteristics. 
Be brief yourself, and lively, and see to 
it that the others are at least brief — 
here is the whole duty of the presiding 
officer. Strictly to limit the number 
of the speakers, and to choose them 
judiciously, that their several styles of 
speaking may contrast agreeably — this 
is the part of the committee. If the 
speakers, one and all, happen also to 
possess the real secret of after-dinner 
speaking, as hereinbefore set forth, — 
if they have each something they want 
to say, which the diners wish to hear, 
— then and then only, will the feast 
linger in the memories of all present as 
a complete and satisfying work of art* 
[75] 
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The precepts to be followed before this 
consummate result can be achieved may 
be trifles, each of them ; but, as Michel- 
angelo said, *^ Trifles make perfection 
— and perfection is not a trifle." 

(1898.) 
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HOW TO BE HEARD WHEN 
SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

AS you rise to speak, cast your 
eyes easily over the audience 
for a few seconds, then fix them 
upon the farthest auditors directly in 
front of you, and begin to speak in a 
pleasant tone of voice ^nd with an easy 
naturalness of manner. 

2. Regulate the " pitch " and " force " 
of voice by actually talking to, your 
farthest auditors. The introductory 
matter should be delivered as if con- 
versing with people at that distance. 
At the opening of your address you do 
not need to attempt anything more 
than to make the most distant listener^ 
[79] { 
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hear you distinctly, and without effort 
on their part. In order to do this — 

3. Enunciate deliberately: that is, 
take sufficient time to utter every syl- 
lable that a correct standard of pronun- 
ciation demands should be enunciated. 
The great Mrs. Siddons's prime rule was 
-*• ^ Take time." Be especially care- 
ful to '* take time " during the delivery 
of the first half-dozen sentences- The 
characteristic of good speaking in the 
introductory matter is deliberateness. 
Much of your success will depend 
upon starting right. 

4. As your earnestness of manner 
increases, still be careful to enunciate 
firmly and with the necessary delibera' 
tion to secure perfJsct syllabication. 
Keep the rights of the farthest auditors 
in mind throughout the address. If 
Acy hear you, all will hear. Be es- 
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pecially fflindful of the distinct utter- 
ance of the closing words of sentences. 
Speakers often lower the pitch, diminish 
the force, and enunciate so rapidly as to 
become indistinct and nearly inaudible. 
Secure proportion and cadence in the 
vocal treatment of the close of a sen- 
tence, btxt without sacrificing distinctness. 

5. Do not be troubled about the 
quality of tone further than to speak 
in a pleasing manner. 

6. As to style ; Be natural ; be yotir- 
self at your best. That is, talk to the 
people in your own way, only with the 
increased earnestness that arises from 
your deep interest in the subject, and 
your desire td benefit your audience; 
and with the effect which comes from 
the reflex influence of the sympathetic 
attention of the audience upon your 
feelings. 

6 [81] 
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The perfection of public speaking is 
the perfection of talking to people 
earnesdy. It is the tone and manner 
of good conversation raised to its high- 
est power. An earnest colloquial style 
will be easily heard ; and you will not 
degenerate into screaming, with its con- 
sequent unpleasantness and fatigue of 
voice. 

7. Avoid hurry in speaking. In 
your most animated passages do not 
speak so rapidly as to injure good syl- 
labication, or mar the clear and melodi- 
ous communication of ideas. 

8. Rest all you can before speaking. 
Compose the nerves. If you speak in 
the evening, avoid getting physically 
tired during the day. Take a good 
nap in the afternoon. Sleep soundly 
the night before. Take a cup of hot, 
weak tea just before speaking, if it is 
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possible to do so. This is desirable, 
though not essential. 

9. Banish mental anxiety so far as 
you can. Do not fear that you will 
not be heard. Prepare yourself thor- 
oughly and you will not fail. Be 
self-possessed. Self-possession depends 
chiefly upon thorough preparation and 
a proper amount of rest. If you can- 
not be self-possessed, be as self-pos- 
sessed as you can. 

J. W. Churchill. 
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HINTS ON SPEAKING OUT 
OF DOORS 

A FEW rules may be laid down 
in small space, which, if care- 
fully followed, will be of great 
use to the open air speaker. 

T. Never drink cold water while 
speaking, no matter how thirsty you 
may be. The sudden shock to the 
overheated and delicate organs of the 
throat produces congestion and injures 
the voice. 

2. When suffering from hoarseness, 
refrain from speaking altogether, 

3. When not speaking, keep up a 
daily breathing and vocal exercise. 

4. Pitch your voice below, rather 
than above, its natural key. 
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5. Let your articulation be perfect, 
every letter sounded, and every sound 
formed with force and precision. 

6. Speak less rapidly than you 
would do indoors, and keep the lungs 
constantly inflated. 

7. Remember that the orator is like 
a gun-barrel, which must be straight, 
must have a bore as large as the buHet, 
and must have the powder below the 
ball. 

8. Prefect the sound-waves in the 
proper direction, just as you would aim 
a bullet at the mark. 

The observance of these rules will, I 
believe, enable any vigorous man, with 
ordinary vocal powers, to speak daily 
to large audiences, in the open air, 
without injury to his health or voice. 

B. F. Hughes. 
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Ill 

AN OPEN LETTER 

(/«r answer to a request for advice) 

THERE is no best way of pre- 
paring for public speech. 
Each man must choose his 
own method, according to his own tem- 
perament and the occasion. Bishop 
Potter read his Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion last July without a gesture, but 
with such admirable intonation and 
emphasis that he held his audience in 
perfect attention for an hour. Dr. 
William M. Taylor writes his sermons 
and preaches from manuscript, but with 
a freedom and an energy not often 
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rivalled by men who speak without 
notes. Dr. John Hall writes in full, 
reads the sermon over two or three 
times before going into the pulpit, and 
then delivers It from memory, but not 
with literal accuracy. Dr. Talmage 
writes his lectures, has the manuscript 
before him, and reads in part, while 
passages are delivered either extempore 
or memoriter. Dr. R. S. Storrs writes 
nothing, unless it be a brief for con- 
venience of preparation, and speaks 
without a note before him. The 
purely extemporaneous method seems 
to me the best and the worst. It is 
like Longfellow's little girl, — 

*' When it is good, it is very, very good ; 
And when it is bad, it is horrid.*' 

The extemporaneous speech is apt 
to be ill prepared, ill digested, impcr- 
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fectly thought out, repetitious, and 
sometimes to make up in " sound and 
fury, signifying nothing " what it lacks 
in thought and real and tempered feel- 
ing. On the other hand, when it is at 
its best, it is more spontaneous, more 
genuine, less artificial, more fervid, and 
gives more direct personal contact with 
the audience than the manuscript, gain- 
ing in directness while it lacks in literary 
finish. The best manuscript address 
is more admired; the best extempo- 
raneous address is most effective. 

The method of preparation conduc- 
ive to the best extempore speaking is, 
to my thinking, as follows : — 

First: Years of practice. Do not 
expect to attain by any school method 
in a month or a year that which your 
elders have attained only by long exer- 
cise in the study and on the platform. 
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Second: Constant use of the pen. 
No man ought to trust only to the 
voice as a means of expression. If he 
does not write sermons, he ought to 
write something else, and write with 
care, with dictionary of synonyms before 
him, with careful weighing and study 
of words and sentences, with careful 
rewriting, elision of all repetitions, re- 
writing of sentences in an endeavour to 
improve their form, their clearness, 
their compactness, their rhythm and 
cadence. 

Third : Some reading of the best 
writers — not only to get their thoughts, 
but to familiarise one's self with their 
methods of expression. Some careful 
study of literary forms, of musical 
cadence, of methods of emphasis ; in 
brief, of the esthetics of language. 

Fourth : In special preparation, five 
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successive steps : i. What is the ob- 
ject of this speech ? What end is it to 
serve? What verdict is it to win? 
What result is it to accomplish? 2. Cen- 
tral thought. What thought lodged in 
the mind of an auditor will best accom- 
plish the desired result ? 3. Analysis 
of this central thought into three or 
four propositions, the enforcement and 
illustration of which will serve to fasten 
in the minds of the hearers the central 
thought, and so to secure the desired 
result. 4. Some illustrations or con- 
crete statements of each one of these 
separate propositions. 5. These four 
points firmly fixed in the mind ; then 
an endeavour on these lines of thought 
to win this result with this audience, 
exactly as one would endeavour to win 
assent from an individual. Style, con- 
versational ; rising into the oratorical 
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only as the excitement of the occasion 
and the attention of the audience pro- 
duces spontaneously the change. 

The preparation of such an address 
will take quite as much time as the 
preparation of a manuscript. It must 
be more thoroughly prepared ; the sub- 
ject must be more thoroughly thought 
out ; the mind must be familiar with it 
in all its aspects ; the speaker must have 
more to say than he has time at his 
command, and be conscious of the fact, 
and feel himself under pressure to 
condense and compact his thought. 
And when he rises to speak he must 
forget himself, pray to be delivered 
from the ambition to be eloquent by 
an ambition to win a result ; be careless 
of admiration and covetous of practical 
fruits in his auditors' lives. Without 
this moral preparation he will be a 
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mere declaimer : with it he may be an 
effective speaker. And whether he is 
what men call an orator or not is a 
matter of no consequence. 

Lyman Abbott. 
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